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ADDRESS. 



An eminent historian has said that the institution 
of municipal corporations contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other cause to the emancipation of Europe 
from the thraldom of feudalism. If we may believe 
all that the prophets of evil have to say about the 
condition of local self-government in the United 
States, the future historian will trace the destruction 
of liberty in the great republic to the development of 
those corporations, the original institution of which 
brought light* out of darkliess. 

The more conspicuous instances of misgovernment 
have been dwelt upon with such force, and to such 
an extent, that there is some danger of breeding a 
spirit, which, instead of seeking a remedy consistent 
with the' preservation of the rights of self-govern- 
ment, will be content with nothing less than the 
destruction of those rights by the establishment of a 
centralized system of administration, such as exists 
in republican France. There has been a significant 
change during the last quarter of a century, and 
more especially since the late war, in the feelings 
with which the people of this country exercise what • 
may be called their minor political duties. Compare 
De Tocqueville's description of the spirit which actu- 
ated the American townsman of fifty years ago with 
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the spirit which actuates him now in the exercise of 
his political rights, and it will be seen that local self- 
government, " once his father's pride," is no longer 
regarded as an unmixed blessing. 

Whether the tendency to a centralization of ad- 
ministration, a tendency brought about by the in- 
efficient and wasteful rule of the town-meeting arid 
city council, and by the contempt into which local 
self-government has in consequence fallen, can be 
prevented from assuming proportions that will 
ultimately threaten the continuance of democratic 
government, is a question which can be adequately 
discussed only from the stand-point of a wide ex- 
perience. 

If we would arrive at a correct understanding of 
the present tendency of our government, we must 
study its origin, and ascertain what institutions, 
customs, and traditions were brought here by the 
first settlers of this country ; and we must compare 
the changes that have since taken place with the 
changes that have taken place during the same period 
in England. What we need is — if I may use a 
phrase unpleasantly familiar just now on the other 
side of the water — the establishment of a ^^ scientific 
frontier,'' which will serve as a sort of starting-point 
from which we may proceed to deal with the various 
propositions brought forward from time to time as a 
sure cure for all our political evils. 

The historical method, which I have chosen to 
adopt, has this advantage, that it possesses attractions 
and has a value apart from the deductions which any 
individual may choose to make from the facts pre- 
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sented. If you do not agree with the comparisons 
that are instituted, or assent to the inferences that 
are drawn, the material is furnished by which you 
are enabled to institute other comparisons and draw 
inferences of your own. 

I cannot venture, of course, within the limits of this 
paper to give anything more than an outline — a very 
imperfect outline,! fear — of the origin and develop- 
ment of the municipal systems^ in England and the 
United States. If I appear to be covering familiar 
ground, especially so far as the sketch of our own 
municipal institutions is concerned, I may say, by way 
of explanation, that if some of the facts h^re presented 
are already well known to you, and if others appear 
to have little if any bearing upon the future, they 
will all be found, I think, necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
institutions in different sections of this country. It is 
a somewhat remarkable fact, to which reference has 
been made by recent English and American historical 
writers, that there is no work, not even an essay, on 
the growth of the municipal system in the United 
States. The difficulties attending the preparation of 
such a work, and some doubts perhaps as to its value 
when completed, may have deterred those who felt 
an interest in the subject from undertaking it. Dur- 
ing the last few years I have occupied what busy men 
are wont to call their leisure time in collecting the 

* The terms "municipal institutions," "municipal system," and "muni- 
cipal government," are here used to designate the forms established for the 
management of local affairs in cities and towns or townships. " City " is used 
to designate a municipal corporation under the government of a mayor and 
aldermen or city council. 
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material for a short history of municipal institutions 
in this country and Europe. The historical part of 
this address is merely a summary of what was intended 
as one division of a more extensive work. 

Kecent investigations have shown that the Teutonic 
communities of freemen described by Caesar and 
Tacitus, and from which Montesquieu said the Eng- 
lish borrowed their idea of political government, were 
substantially the same as the village communities 
found among other races at a certain stage in their 
social development. Traces of the institution are 
discoverable everywhere from China to Peru. 

" The constitution which was the common heritage 
of the Teutonic race was,'' says Freeman, ^^a^ heri- 
tage which the Teuton shared with his kinsfolk in 
Greece and Italy. Turn to the earliest records of 
European civilization. In the Homeric poems we see 
a constitution essentially the same as that which is 
set before us in the Germany of Tacitus, established 
alike in the Achaian camp before Ilios, in the island 
realm of IthakS, and even among the gods on Olym- 
pus. Zeus is the king of all ; but he has around him 
his council of the greater gods ; and there are times 
when he summons to his court the whole assembly of 
the divine nation; when gods of all ranks gather 
together in the court of their chief; when, save old 
Ocean himself, all the river gods were there; and 
when we are specially told — a fact which might per- 
haps be pressed into the service of very recent con- 
troversies — that not one of the nymphs stayed away.'' 

Whether the ancient Teutonic mark is the basis of 
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our polity has lately been questioned; but it is clear 
that the principle of the mark is to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon township on which the 'New England 
township was based. The mark, or march^ was the 
smallest political division in the Teutonic organiza- 
tion, and was, as its name denotes, a place marked 
out by boundaries. It was generally divided into 
three parts : Firsts the mark of the village, where the 
members of the community had their dwelling-places. 
Secondly J the common mark used for wood and pastur- 
age, which was undi\dded. Thirdly^ the arable mark, 
which was divided into as many lots as there were 
householders. The community of families or house- 
holds settled on such plots of land and forest was, 
says Kemble, ^^ a union for the purpose of adminis- 
tering justice or supplying a mutual guarantee of 
peace, security and freedom for the inhabitants of a 
district. In this organization the use of the land, the 
woods, and the waters was made dependent upon the 
general will of the settlers, and could only be enjoyed 
under regulations made by all for the benefit of all.'' ^ 
If the writer had been describing the communities 
which were established a dozen centuries later on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, he might have used the 
same words. 



* See Kemble's Saxons in England, v. I., p. 36, et seq. The homestead 
of the original settler, his house, farm buildings and enclosure, * the toft and 
croft,* with the share of arable and appurtenant common rights, bore among 
the northern nations the name of Odal or Edhel; the primitive mother 
village was an Athelby, or Athelham ; the owner was an Athelbonde ; the 
same word Adel or Athel Signified also nobility of descent, and an Adaling 
was a nobleman. Primitive nobility and primitive landownership thus bore 
the same name. — Stubbs' Eng. Constitution, I., pp. 52-53. 
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Yestiges of this primitive system are to be foimd 
to this day in out-of-the-way places in Germany. And 
whoever will visit the Canton of TJri, or the ^^ little 
land of Appenzell," in the mountains of Switzerland, 
on the first Sunday in May, can see the Germans of 
Tacitus with his own eyes; can see an assembly 
which "bears the marks of immemorial freedom."^ 
There on the green meadows, or the hillside market- 
places, the freemen and their magistrates come to- 
gether each year as they came together in the days 
of Tacitus, — the magistrates to account for the exer- 
cise of their trust and to lay down their office ; the 
freemen to revise their laws, to select their magis- 
trates, and to pledge themselves anew to obey the 
laws which they have themselves established. 

The village commune of Kussia, as it exists to-day 
and as it has existed from time immemorial, has all the 
characteristics of the primitive associations of house- 
holders found among the Teutonic races. Cavour has 
been credited with the statement that the strength 
and cohesion which this communal system gives 
to Russia will some day make her master of Europe. 
But wherever. in Europe this system is still practised, 
— in Kussia, in the southern Sclavonic countries, and 
in Switzerland, — it is beginning to show signs of 
disintegration. It represents a primitive stage of 
development which, however much it may excite our 
admiration for the relations which it establishes 
between the members of a community; however much 
it may be held up as a solution of the great problem 
of the nineteenth century, namely, the distribution 

' Freeman, Growth Eng. Constitution, p. 10. 
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and cultivation of the soil in European countries, 
must inevitably give way before the pressure of social 
advancement. 

The political division above the commune, or mark, 
was the hundred, which was originally used probably 
to designate an actual hundred of houses, families, or 
fighting men. Above the hundred came a division 
corresponding to the English shire or county, that is, 
the tribe looked at as occupying a certain territory. 
The union of tribes formed the nation. In Greece 
and Italy the union of tribes formed the city. " The 
Teutons passed from the tribal stage into the na- 
tional stage without going through the city stage 
at all.'' * Till the eighth century there were no towns 
in Germany except those established on the Rhine 
and Danube by the Romans. It was not 'until the 
eleventh century that cities began to play a part in 
the political history of that country. 

When, in the fifth century, the Teutonic tribes, since 
known to us as the English, went out from their home 
by the northern seas and settled in the Island of 
Britain, they set up there the institutions of govem- 
nient with which they were familiar, modified only so 
far as was required by the circumstances under which 
they obtained possession of their new home. The 
Roman occupation left no trace on the municipal in- 
stitutions of the island. Kingship, unknown to the 
Teutonic race before the conquest of Britain, grew out 
of the necessity for a permanent leader, of the various 
tribes. The rewarding of the king's companions in 
arms led to feudalism. The common territory was 

* Freeman, Comparative Politics, Lect. III. 
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largely usurped and divided by prescription into pri- 
vate properties. But the popular theory, that the en- 
tire soil was confiscated, and that the whole of each 
manor became the lord's demesne, has recently been 
shown by Sir Henry Maine to be entirely erroneous. 
The land in many places in England bears the marks 
of the Teutonic system of collective ownership and 
joint occupation down to a comparatively late period. 
And the system of joint cultivation was <farried on 
m townships or manors within the lord's demesne- 

"The rights," says Professor Green, "of self-gov- 
ernment, of free speech in free meeting, of equal 
justice by one's equals, were brought safely across 
the ages of Norman tyranny by the traders and shop- 
keepers of the towns." * They were enabled to do 
this by the formation of the associations known 
as guilds. The primary purpose of these asso- 
ciations was to secure the observance of religious 
duties; but they were led gradually to usurp the 
powers which before the feudal period had been ex- 
ercised by the whole body of freemen. This absorp- 
tion or usurpation of political power was natural and 
justifiable, from the fact that the State at that period was 
not able to satisfy the claims of its members for legal 
protection. On the continent the guilds appear to 
have been objects of suspicion as early as the time of 
Charlemagne ; but it is a remarkable fact that in Eng- 
land, while all other organizations or combinations, 
except for the extinguishment of fires, or for mutual 
aid and assistance in similar emergencies, were for- 
bidden under severe penalties, the guilds were estab- 

* Green's Short History of th« English People, p. 121. 
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lished without hindrance. It was common for a body 
of townsmen, without regard to the occupation of the 
members, to have a guild in propriety and with it 
jurisdiction. When a trade guild was incorporated 
in a town it was so tenned expressly, namely, that 
the town should have a gilda or hansa mercatoria} 
But when the whole town was incorporated it was said 
to have a community, that is, in the legal view, to have 
a single body. In the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury "the possession of a merchant guild had become 
the sign and token of municipal independence." '^ 

London first appears in history as " a collection of 
communities based on the lordship, the township, the 
parish, and the guild.'' It was first made a commu- 
nity, or corporation, in the year 1191 ; and the office 
of mayor ^ then first appears in English government. 
The mayor was assisted in the duties of his office by 
aldermen, who represented the guilds, and by two sher- 
ifife, or shire-reeves,^— reCT6 being the Anglo-Saxon 

* The term "merchant" is probably the translation from the medieval 
Latin of the word " mercator," which was deemed the equivalent of the old 
Saxon word ** chapman," and this designated the townsmen who were trades- 
men. — Thompson's Essay on English Municipal Hist., p. 14. 

*Stubb8, Eng. Constitution, v. I., 418. 

^ The term "mayor" appears in the charters of Beauvais and St. Quentin, 
France, as early as A.D. 1100 or 1102. The charter of Beauvais contains this 
clause : " Thirteen peers shall be elected by the commune, from whom, after 
the vote of the other peers and of all those who shall have sworn to the com- 
mune, one or two shall be created mayors {majeurs). Thierry, Lettres sur 
THistoire de France, 2d ed., p. 297. In Laon "the administration of justice 
and of the public policy was confided to a major, or mayor, and to elective 
jurors, of whom the number was twelve at least." — Ibid., p. 310. Thompson's 
Essay on English Municipal History says : It is to be presumed that the 
meaning of the term (mayor) was taken from the Latin word major, pro- 
nounced mayor, signifying the greater of the aldermen, — the one who had the 
superior position from seniority of appointment, or the greater importance of 
the functions he fulfilled. — p. 64. 
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title for the chief executive officer of a port or county, 
and which has been perpetuated in our laws, until 
recent times, in the title given to the office least 
sought after in an age of office-seeking, — the hog- 
reeve, or chief executive of the law relating to stray 
hogs. 

In the year 1285 the common council was first es- 
tablished, containing representatives from the wards. 
Here then, at the end of the thirteenth century, we have 
a chartered community or corporation, similar in the 
form of its organization to the municipal corporations 
of our own times. The mayor stands as the repre- 
sentative of the communal idea; the aldermen as the 
representatives of the guilds, and the common council 
as the successor to the rights of the most ancient 
township system.^ For centuries the city of London 
served as the standard to which all the large towns 
of England attempted to rise.^ 
v/ The lords holding towns in demesne followed the 
example of the king in granting charters, the king 
giving his assent to their grant of liberties. These 
charters of community were paid for in one form or 
another, as the privileges granted to the guilds had been 
paid for. There were some towns not rich enough to 
purchase charters, or dependent on lords who were 
without the power of granting immunities ; and these 
continued under the ancient township or manorial 
system down to a comparatively late period.^ 

The influence of the guild organizations which 

* Stubbs, Eng. Constitution, y. I., 424. 

* Ibid., p. 411. 
» Ibid., p. 426. 
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helped the towns to their charters was not at a later 
period conducive to a liberal or progressive spirit in 
the management of local affairs. I^o sooner had the 
freemen secured the recognition of their rights of 
self-government than the tendency to restriction in 
the number of those who could exercise the right 
began to manifest itself; and that tendency was pro- 
moted by the charters granted during the reign of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, and even down to the time 
of George the Third. 

The degraded condition to which local government 
was reduced by the self-perpetuating councils estab- 
lished under these charters, and by special acts of parlia- 
ment which restricted the rights of self-government, is 
shown in the report of the Commissioners on Municipal 
Corporations upon which the reform bill of the year 
1835 was based. The commissioners found that in the 
greater number of cases the corporations had, little by 
little, parted with the duties and responsibilities of 
good municipal government. By special acts of parlia- 
ment the powers of lighting, paving, and cleaning the 
streets, supplying water, establishing the watch, and 
doing other things necessary to the comfort and con- 
venience of the citizens, had been transferred from 
the elected municipal officers to trustees or commis- 
sioners, who were empowered to levy the necessary 
rates. Of the two hundred and thirty-seven corpora- 
tions investigated one hundred and eighty-six — more 
than three-fourths — were found to be governed by 
self-elected bodies. In the greater number the free- 
men, who anciently had the power of choosing their 
municipal officers, had ceased to have any voice in the 
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management of local affairs, or to consider themselves 
as forming any part of the corporation. In concluding 
their report the commissioners said: — 

There prevails among the inhabitants of a great majority of the 
incorporated towns a general, and in our opinion a just, dissatis- 
faction with their municipal institutions ; a distrust of the self- 
elected municipal councils whose powers are subject to no popular 
control, and whose acts and proceedings, being secret, are un- 
checked by the influence of public opinion ; a distrust of the mu- 
nicipal magistracy, tainting with suspicion the local administration 
of justice, and often accompanied with contempt of the persons by 
whom the law is administered ; a discontent under the burdens of 
local taxation ; while revenues that ought to be applied for the pub- 
lic advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and are some- 
times wastefully bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes 
squandered for purposes injuiious to the character and morals of 
the people. 

How near this statement answers to a description 
of the present condition of municipal government in 
this country it is unnecessary for me to point out. 

The object of the refonn bill was "to place the 
government of the towns in the hands of the citizens ; 
to make them the guardians of their own property 
and pecuniary interests; to give them the right of 
making a selection of qualiJfied persons trom whom 
the magistrates were to be chosen;'' to restore to 
them, in fact, those substantial rights of self-govern- 
ment of which they had been virtually deprived since 
the 14th century.^ 

London was not included in the list of municipal 
corporations covered by the reform bill, as the com- 

^ Green's Short Hist. English People, p. 799. 
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missioners reported that they had had no time to make 
an adequate inquiry into the state of affairs in that 
city. Subsequently the commissioners submitted a 
report on the metropolis, in which they reconnnended 
that the principles of the bill already passed in regard 
to other corporations should be applied to London. 
But from that day to this the little body of men who 
rule the old city, covering in area only about one-sev- 
entieth part of the metropolis, have been able to pre- 
vent any infringement of what they proudly claim to be 
their vested rights. In the year 1853 the state of the 
metropolis was said to be not only disgraceful, but 
dangerous, and the government in that year issued a 
royal commission of inquiry. The result of the in- 
quiry was the division of the metropolis, outside the 
old city, into thirty-nine districts, and the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
remedy has been found to be inadequate, but all at- 
tempts at further reforms have been frustrated by the 
political influence and the money influence of the city 
companies, — the ancient guilds. 

Since the reform bill went into operation there has 
been a marked tendency to centralization in the ad- 
ministration of local affairs in England. It has sprung 
from " a bitter experience of the abuses and disorders 
incident to an excessive subdivision of local powers.^' ^ 
It appears that the great land-owners and the great 
capitalists are inclined to encourage imperial inter- 
vention, and the lower classes are not inclined to 
oppose such intervention, as they look only to parlia- 
ment for a redress of their own grievances and the 

* Broderick, Local Gov't in Eng., p. 69. 
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protection of their rights. " Contests for municipal 
office," says Mr. Broderick, in his paper on local gov- 
ernment, in the Cobden Club Series, " are mostly 
determined by the same political considerations, and 
managed by the same agents as parliamentary elec- 
tions. This partnership is manifestly an evil, for it 
may involve the rejection of a good alderman or coun- 
cillor solely because he is on the less popular side in 
imperial politics ; but it is not an unmixed evil, for it 
helps to clear the atmosphere of jobbery in its worst 
form, and may stimulate men of a higher stamp to 
accept municipal office." 

In a recent English review, a clergyman of the 
Established Church makes some significant statements 
about the decay of self-government in the English 
villages. The destruction of the administrative unit, 
as he designates parish government, has produced, he 
says, political helplessness ; and parliamentary inter- 
ference, instead of introducing greater economy and 
efficiency in the management of local afiairs, has had 
just the contrary efiect.^ 

Mr. Broderick, in the paper from which I have just 
quoted, admits that local government in England at 
the present time needs to be strengthened both 
against the selfishness of individuals or companies, 
and the bureaucratic aggressions of State officials. 
The rule laid down by John Stuart Mill to divide 
local from general government is quoted approv- 
ingly : — 

^^ The authority," says Mill, ^^ which is most con- 
versant with principles should be supreme over prin- 

* Fortnightly Review, August, 1879, p. 197. 
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ciples, while that which is most competent in details 
should have details left to it. The principal business 
of the central authority should be to give instruction; 
of the local authority to apply it. Power may be 
localized, but knowledge to be most useful must be 
centralized." 

The charters under which the several English 
colonies were planted in this country were granted 
under the prerogative 6f the crown, as all corporate 
franchises were then granted. All the lands covered 
by the English discoveries were regarded as a part of 
the kuig's estate, to be held by the companies or indi- 
viduals to whom he granted charters, in the same 
manner as though it was a part of his manor of East 
Greenwich or Hampton Court. Parliament had noth- 
ing to do with the colonies or colonial legislation until 
near the close of the seventeenth century. 

The character of the early institutions of local gov- 
ernment established here was largely determined by 
the circumstances under which the different colo- 
nies were founded. They may be roughly classed 
under three heads: (1.) Those which grew out of 
the necessities of the people, and not in conformity 
to any prearranged scheme of law-giver or philoso- 
pher; (2.) those which were copied almost wholly 
from the English system of the time; (3.) those which 
were modelled in England to meet the wants of an 
ideal conmiunity. 

In the New England colonies town government 
grew up as the British constitution has grown up. 
The relations between the colonial authorities were 
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as indefinite as the relations existing at that time 
between the commons and the king. During the 
fifty-eight years covered by the first charter tQ the 
colony of Massachusetts the people were left entirely 
free to establish such local institutions as were best 
adapted to their wants. In their village communities 
they set up the freest government with which their 
traditions had made them acquainted ; and that was 
the government which their Teutonic ancestors 
brought into Britain in the fifth century. For the 
ancient right of the Anglo-Saxon freeman to have a 
voice in town-moot and folk-moot had never been 
wholly forgotten ; and in many of the English vil- 
lages of the seventeenth century the land was still 
held in common, as it had been held and cultivated 
before the l^orman conquest. 

When the pilgrims first settled at Plymouth they 
held all their lands in common. But that primitive 
system was ill-suited to the independent and enter- 
prising spirit of these adventurers ; and individual 
property in the house-lots and cultivable lands was 
established at an early day. But while the arable 
lands were generally allotted in severalty, either by 
the central authority or by the proprietors of the 
several townships, the custom of holding the pasture 
and meadow lands in common was continued, and 
has survived to this day. The memory of some who 
are here goes back to the time when certain inhabi- 
tants of Boston had a right of pasturage on the 
Common.^ And lA JNTantucket, which was settled in 

* Boston Common ceased to be a common grazing field in 1830. — "Drake's 
Old Landmarks of Boston," p. 360. 
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1662, the proprietors held in common all the lands 
except those occupied for house-lots ; and cultivation 
in common was continued down to the early part of 
the present century. 

It was proposed at one time, by the Massachusetts 
Company, that those who had land allotted to them, 
and who were not adventurers in the common stock, 
should hold under a feudal tenure; but the proposi- 
tion was never carried into eflFect. 

No man could be admitted a freeman of the body 
politic in the Massachusetts Colony, unless he was 
a member of some church within the limits of the 
colony, and that requirement continued substantially 
in force until 1692; and between 1635 and 1647 none 
but freemen could take part in town affairs. The 
pilgrims of Plymouth put no such restrictions upon 
the suffrage. When separate townships were formed 
among them — which generally occurred when a 
body of persons inhabiting near each other, but apart 
from the original settlement, had reached the point 
of being able to build a meeting-house, and contribute 
something towards the support of a minister — the 
freeholders, as well as the freemen, were authorized 
to take part in making the town orders ; but only the 
freemen (who were not required to be church mem- 
bers) could take part in making the laws and ordi- 
nances for the government of the colony. 

The terms ^^ plantation," ^Hown," and ^Hownship" 
were used indifferently to designate the separate set- 
tlements which sprang up in the different parts of 
IsTew England. The terms "vestry" and "parish" 
were discarded on account of their association* with 
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a hierarchy which the colonists abhorred. There 
was no formal incorporation of towns in Massachu- 
setts until after the revolution (1785) • A simple 
order of the Court of Assistants, or General Court, 
giving a name to the place where members of the 
company had settled, or stating that such a place "is 
allowed to be a plantation," was all the authority to 
set up a body politic that the early towns received. 
And later, under the royal governors, when formal 
charters for city and town governments were being 
issued in the other provinces, the General Court in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony erected new towns by 
a simple order, designating by name a certain tract 
of land, and stating that the inhabitants should have 
and exercise the powers and privileges ' of a town. 
These powers and privileges were, ai^ -I iav©~-««id, 
very indefinite. In the first charter no mention was 
made of towns, and no authority was given to the 
General Court, or the Court of Assistants, to erect 
bodies corporate and politic. Sir Edmund Andros 
told the selectmen of Lynn, when they pleaded 
town action, that there was no such thing as a town 
in the whole country. 

At first all the members of the several communities 
were called together to act upon every matter that 
could be construed to affect, however remotely, the 
public welfare. As the population increased this 
method of transacting the public business was found, 
to be too burdensome. The qualified voters in town 
meeting reluctantly consented to designate certain of 
their number to attend specially to the management 
of town affairs, but they were careful not to give up 
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their own rights to speak and vote whenever they 
chose. The way in which the present system of town 
government in iKTew England was worked out is best 
seen perhaps in the early records of the town of Dor- 
chester. That town was named on the 7th Sept., 
(O. S.) 1630, and three years afterwards an order 
was passed which I venture to quote in futt^rtugtit 
gives a better idea of the management of town affairs 
at that time than coi d d be g ivea-by-fmy words of la^ 
own:^- 

An agreement made by the whole consent and vote of the plan- 
tation Monday, 8th Oct.^ 1633. Imprimis, it is ordered that for 
the general good and well ordering of the affairs of the plantation, 
there shall be every Monday before Conrt by eight of the clock in 
the morning and presently upon the beating of the drum, a gen- 
eral meeting of the inhabitants of the plantation at the Meeting 
House, there to settle and set down such orders as may tend to 
the general good as aforesaid, and every man to be bound thereby 
without gainsaying or resistance. It is also agreed that there 
shall be twelve men selected out of the company that may or the 
greatest part of them meet as aforesaid ; yet so as it is desired that 
the most of the plantation will keep the meeting constantly, and 
all that are there, though not of the twelve, shall have a free voice 
as any of the twelve and that the greater vote both of the twelve 
and the other shall be of force and efficacy. And it is likewise 
ordered that all things concluded as aforesaid shall stand in force 
and be obeyed until the next monthly meeting and afterward if it 
be not contradicted and otherwise ordered at said monthly meeting 
by the greatest vote of those that are present. 

Subsequently seven men were appointed as a sort 
of executive board to order the affairs of the planta- 
tion, — first for six months, and then for a year. They 
were referred to in the records of the time as " the 
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seven men."^ In Charlestown the men designated to 
look after town affairs, in 1635, were called the ^^ Select 
men," — a name by which the chief executive board 
in towns is now known all over 'New England. 

How jealously the people guarded their rights of 
self-government against the encroachments of the 
central power is shown in the refusal of the inhabi- 
tants of Watertown to pay a tax of eight pounds, 
levied by the Court of Assistants, as a proportional 
part of the cost of erecting a fortification at Cam- 
bridge. The pastor and elders assembled the free- 
men and advised them that ^^ it was not safe to pay 
moneys after that sort, for fear of bringing them- 
selves and posterity into bondage." On being sum- 
moned before the court they stated, in defence of 
their action, that they considered the government of 
the plantation, as it then stood, " simply as a mayor 
and aldermen, who had no power to make laws and 
levy taxes without the consent of the people." They 
were informed that the Court of Assistants had the 
power of a parliament to raise money for the public 
expenditures. But, although they were induced to 
withdraw their opposition to that particular tax, the 
authority assumed by the Court of Assistants was 
questioned by the people; and a year or two after- 
wards it was ordered that "none but the General 
Court [that is, the court that included all the free- 
men or their representatives] hath power to raise 

* The appointment of the seven men in this and other towns was undoubt- 
edly prompted by the Scriptural injunction. Acts, chap. VI., v. 3. Johnson's 
relation of the first planting of New England (Wonder-working Providence, 
etc.) says, ** Seven being the lest number a church can be gathered or con- 
ceived by just consequence from the word of God." 
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moneys and taxes." At the same time the towns were 
authorized to send representatives to attend the meet- 
ings of the court, — the whole number of freemen in 
the colony being so large and so widely separated 
that it was almost impossible for all to attend. In 
some of the towns the freemen who neglected to at- 
tend town meeting were fined; and those who refused 
or neglected to perform the duties of the office to 
which they were elected were also subject to a fine. 

In 1635 the General Court recognized and assented 
to the powers of local government which had been 
assumed by the towns, and it was accordingly ordered 
that the freemen should have power to choose their 
own particular officers, and also ^^ to make such laws 
and constitutions as concerned the welfare of their 
town, provided they were not of a criminal, but of a 
prudential nature, and that their penalties exceed not 
tw;enty shillings for one offence." Substantially the 
same- provisions were incorporated into the ^^ body of 
liberties," adopted in 1641. ^Notwithstanding the re- 
strictions put upon the free government of the colony, 
by the charter of 1691, the towns seem to have pre- 
served to the fullest extent their right of self-govern- 
ment. 

When the question of a separation of the Colonies 
from Great Britain was under consideration . the 
General Court of Massachusetts asked the towns to 
instruct their representatives whether, if Congress 
should make a declaration of independence, the in- 
habitants of the several towns would solemnly engage 
with their lives and fortunes to support them in the 
measure. Here the towns appear as members of a 
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confederation to be consulted on the momentous ques- 
tion of peace or war. 

'No city was incorporated in Massachusetts until the 
year 1822. An amendment to the constitution, in 1820, 
first gave the General Court authority to erect and 
constitute municipal or city governments in towns 
containing not less than twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Boston then had a population of forty thousand, with 
seven thousand qualified voters. But so tenacious 
were some of the people of their right to speak and 
vote on all questions concerning the management of 
town affairs, that the change to the representative 
form of government was strongly resisted, although 
the evil tendencies of the old system had been fully 
demonstrated. It was said to be the beginning of the 
end of democratic town government. 

The founders of Connecticut modelled their town 
system on that of Massachusetts. But city govern- 
ments were instituted in the larger towns of that 
State immediately after the revolution. Hartford was 
incorporated as a city in the year 1784, under the 
name of the mayor, aldermen,, common council, and 
freemen; and the mayor was chosen to hold office 
during the pleasure of the General Assembly. 

In the province of Maine the lord proprietor pro- 
posed, in accordance with the terms of his charter, to 
divide the territory into counties, hundreds, parishes, 
and tithings. His scheme provided for the appoint- 
ment of a lieutenant and eight justices in each 
county; two head constables for each hundred, and 
one constable and four tithing men for each parish. 
The demeanor of the householders and their families 
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was to be made known by the tithing men to the 
parish constable, and reported by him in writing to 
the head constables, who were to lay it before the 
lieutenant and the justices. In the year 1641 the 
lord proprietor gave a charter of incorporation to 
the settlement of Agamenticus, vesting in the inhab- 
itants all the rights of an English borough. In the 
following year he erected it into a city, under the 
name of Gorgeana, Avith a mayor, aldermen, com- 
mon council, and recorder, to be elected annually by 
the freeholders. The city was to have the same 
rights and privileges as the city of Bristol in Eng- 
land. The population at that time numbered about 
two hundi'ed fifty. "Winthrop, in his journal, refers 
to this lofty charter of privileges in a very contempt- 
uous way : ^^ They have lately made AgamentBcus, a 
poor village, a corporation, and a tailor their mayor." 
It was the only city incorporated in iKTew England 
previous to the revolution. The government was 
carried on under the charter, until the year 1652, 
when the inhabitants took the oath of allegiance to 
Massachusetts, and the city was reduced to a com- 
monplace township, under the Massachusetts system, 
atid its name changed to York.* The whole of 
•Gorges' ambitious scheme for the government of the 
province went to pieces at the same time. 

In the province of Ifew ^N'etherlands the Dutch 
governors gave charters to purchasers of certain 
tracts of land, authorizing them to build towns and 
erect bodies politic, the major part of the inhabitants 
free of the town to make ^^ such civil ordinances as 
they should think fitting for their quiet and peaceable 
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subsisting, and to nominate and choose three of the 
ablest approved honest men, and them to present 
annually to the Governor-General of the province to 
establish and confirm as justices to determine small 
causes." The powers given to the town authorities 
were the same as those given to similar officers in the 
villages of Holland. In the year 1652 a burgher gov- 
ernment was gi'anted to ISiew Amsterdam, consisting 
of one chief magistrate, two burgomasters, and two 
sheriffs, to be elected by the citizens in the manner 
prescribed for the city of Amsterdam, in Holland. But 
the citizens were permitted to enjoy only the shadow of 
self-government. Their corporate privileges did not 
amount to much' more than a license to trade. When 
the province was surrendered to the English, the form 
of government in the city of IJ^ew York was changed 
to correspond to the English cities. The freeholders 
in each town in the province were authorized to choose 
overseers and a constable, and the persons so chosen 
were authorized to make the town laws. The pro- 
visions in the ^^ Duke's Laws,'' as those promulgated 
by Col. Ificholls in the name of the Duke of York 
were called, were copied, so far as relates to the town 
governments, almost word for word, from the Massa- 
chusetts "body of liberties;" but the authority to 
make local regulations in the duke's province was 
given to the constable and overseers instead of to all 
the freemen. The constable appears to have been the 
chief executive officer of the town, and he was elected 
out of the overseers as the mayors in England were 
elected out of the aldermen. 

Under the royal governors who subsequently ruled 
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the province the English system of local government 
was more fully established. In the cities of "New 
York and Albany the mayor, recorder, high-sheriff, 
and town clerk were appointed by the governor; and 
the aldermen, collectors, assessors, and constables 
were elected by the freeholders. The mayor and 
aldermen were justices of the peace, and had power to 
hold quarter sessions. The county authorities were in 
part appointed by the governor, and in part elected by 
the freeholders, and they performed many of the 
duties which, in ISiew England, -belonged exclusively 
to the towns. Lands were granted to certain indi- 
viduals, with full power to set up courts leet, the 
proprietor to be lord of the manor and court, " with all 
the rights, privileges, profits, and freedoms," by cus- 
tom belonging to a lord of a manor in England. It 
would appear from a statement made in the year 1769, 
by the commander of the English forces in I^orth 
America, who had applied to have his estate in ISiew 
York erected into a manor, that manors continued 
to be established in that province long after the abro- 
gation of feudal tenures.^ 

While there were some towns in Ifew York, and 
especially on Long Island, which carried.on their local 
affairs substantially according to the Massachusetts 
system, local government generally in the province 
was copied from the English system. The early 
charters to cities were modelled on the charters then 
in force in English cities. The charter granted in the 
name of George the Second to the city of 'New York, in 
the year 1730, constituted the foundation upon which 

» Doc. Hist. N.Y., V. II., p. 937. 
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that city was governed down almost to the present day. 
The mayor, sheriff, and coroner continued to be ap- 
pointed by the provincial and State authorities until 
the year 1821, when an amendment to the constitution 
authorized the common council to elect the mayor, and 
the qualified voters to elect all the other officers. In 
1834 the election of the mayor was transferred to the 
people, and in them it has since been vested. Previous 
to 1804 the right of voting for charter officers was 
confined to freemen and freeholders. In that year the 
right was extended to every male citizen, of twenty- 
one years of age and upwards, who had resided in the 
city for six months preceding the election, paid taxes, 
and rented a tenement of the yearly value of twenty- 
five dollars. The repeal of this property qualification 
in 1847-49 is said to be the beginning of misgovem- 
ment in that city. 

^ In Virginia the division of the land into large 
estates was unfavorable to the formation of towns such 
as were early established iit the northern provinces. 
The minor political divisions were first called towns, 
hundreds, and plantations, and they appear to have 
had some, at least, of the rights of English boroughs. 
They sent representatives to the first assembly held in 
that province, in the year 1*619, and thus the lower 
house was called the House of Burgesses. In 1634 the 
colony was divided into eight shires, to be governed 
as the shires in England. In 1642 vestries were 
ordered to be established in each parish, to maintain 
church government. In 1662 counties and parishes 
were authorized to make laws for themselves. As in 
New York, the county had more to do with the man- 
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agement of local affairs than the town. By an act 
passed in the year 1705 towns were established as free 
burghs, with merchant guilds and communities, such 
as they had in England. When a burgh had thirty 
families resident therein it was provided that there 
should be chosen by the freeholders and inhabitants 
of the place, twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
not being servants or apprentices, eight of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to hold office during good behavior, 
and to be called ^^ benchers of the guild hall." The 
persons so chosen were authorized to provide ^^for the 
better rule and governance of the town and 'for man- 
aging the affairs thereof." They were made a body 
corporate and politic, with power to sue and be sued. 
When there were sixty families in a burgh, then fif- 
teen persons were to be chosen as " brethren assistants 
of the guild hall," to act as a common council to the 
burgh, ^^in the making and declaring statutes and 
ordinances." 

This attempt to introduce the government of the 
mercantile guild was unsuccessful, and the statute 
was repealled in the year 1710. 

In 1722 a charter of incorporation was granted, in 
the name of George the 1st, to the town of Williams- 
burg, the freeholders being authorized to elect a 
mayor, recorder, six aldermen, and twelve common 
councilmen. Freeholders were described as ^^ persons 
having an estate of freehold in one whole lot of land 
within the city, with a house in tenantable repair 
thereon." 

Alexandria was the first city incorporated after, the 
declaration of independence. In the year 1779 the 
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freeholders and housekeepers resident in the town 
three months preceding an election were authorized 
to choose annually by ballot twelve freeholders, the 
persons so chosen to appoint out of their own number 
one mayor, one recorder, and four aldermen, the re- 
maining six to constitute a common council. The 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen had judicial powers. 

Maryland, although under a proprietary govern- 
ment, established substantially the same system of 
local government as that which prevailed in Virginia. 
There, as in Virginia, the division of the territory 
into large estates, for the benefit of planters with 
numerous servants, was unfavorable to the growth 
of towns. The first local divisions were counties, 
hundreds, and parishes ; and church government was 
maintained by the vestry. In the year 1696 certain 
persons in the port of Annapolis were incorporated 
as a body politic, under the name of " Commissioners 
and Trustees for the port and town of Annapolis," 
with power to hold courts and make by-laws. The 
freemen were authorized to fill any vacancies that 
might occur in the governing body. Baltimore was 
not incorporated as a city imtil the year 1796. 

In Pennsyljrania the territory was divided into 
counties and townships. The freeholders in each 
township elected annually one overseer of highways, 
who was charged with the repairs of the township 
roads, and with levying the necessary taxes therefor. 
Two overseers of the poor were annually appointed 
by the magistrates, with power to raise by tax the 
funds for the support of the poor. The other local 
afiairs were controlled by the county government. 
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\v^hose officers were in part appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and in part elected by the freeholders. 

The commissioners of the land office for the prov- 
ince had power to erect manors, and they gave that 
name to large snrveys made for the proprietary ; but 
manors as a territorial division for political purposes 
were never erected in the province. 

In the year 17(5l Penn granted a charter to Phila- 
delphia, in which the inhabitants were made a body 
corporate, under the name and style of ^^ The Mayor 
and Commonalty of the City of Philadelphia, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania." A self-perpetuating 
council was established, as in the English charters 
of the time. 

The form of government for Carolina, framed by 
John Locke and revised by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
provided that the whole province should be divided 
into counties, each county to consist of , eight sig- 
niories, eight baronies, and 'four precincts. In every 
signiory, barony, and manor the respective lord was 
to have power, in his own name, to hold court-leet 
there, for trying all causes, both civil and criminal. 
All towns incorporate were to be governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty of the common 
council. Members of the common council were to 
be chosen by the householders of the town; the alder- 
men were to be chosen out of the common council, 
and the mayor out of the aldermen, by the Palatine's 
Court, — the highest court of the province. 

This magnificent system of government, the work 
of the greatest philosopher of the time, was so ill- 
suited to the condition and wants of the straggling 
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colonists that no eflTorts of the lords proprietors could 
long uphold it. It passed away, leaving no more of 
a mark on the institutions of that section of the coun- 
try than the Homan occupation left on the institutions 
of Britain. 

The settlements in South Carolina were so scat- 
tered that ^ for ninety-nine years Charieston was the 
centre and source of judicial power." In 1716 the 
colony was divided into parishes; hut, as in the other 
middle and southern provinces, the management of 
local affairs was largely in the hands of the county 
authorities. 

The trustees of the Georgia colony appointed, from 
among the emigrants -before they left England, the 
officers of the new town, which was to be erected in 
accordance with a prearranged plan. These officers 
consisted of three bailiffs, a recorder, two constables, 
two tithing-men, and eight conservators of the peace. 
The town court was composed of the three bailiffs, 
the recorder acting as clerk. Savannah appears to 
have been the only town in this country originally 
laid out into wards and tithings, with officers appro- 
priate to such divisions. In the year 1758 the colony 
was divided into parishes; and church-wardens and 
vestry-men were chosen with authority to assess rates 
for the maintenance of the churches and the relief of 
the poor. In 1787 the proprietors of lots and houses 
in Savannah were authorized to elect a certain number 
of persons called wardens, with fiill power to make 
such by-laws and regulations, and to impose such 
penalties, as should be conducive to the good order 
and government of the town. In 1790 the wardens 
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were superseded by a mayor and aldermen. Other 
towns were governed by commissioners, elected by 
the freeholders for a term of three years. Latterly 
these ofl3.cers have been changed, as in Savannah, to 
mayor and aldermen. The common councilj or third 
branch, customary in the municipal organizations of 
other States, is omitted in Georgia. 

I have thus sketched very briefly, and, as I am 
aware, very imperfectly, the characteristic features of 
the institutions of local government which sprung up, or 
were more formally established, in the several colonies. 
The difierences which have been noted, both in spirit 
and form, were not effaced by the union of the States 
under a general government. 

De Tocqueville's observations made in 1830-31 are 
equally applicable to the condition of things before 
the revolution. ^^ Townships and a local activity," 
he says, ^^ exist in every State ; but in no part of the 
confederation is a township to be met with precisely 
similar to those in I^ew England. The more we 
descend towards the South the less active does the 
business of the township or parish become ; the num- 
ber of magistrates of functions and of right decreases ; 
the population exercises a less immediate influence on 
affairs; town meetings are less frequent, and the sub- 
jects of debate less numerous; the power of the 
elected magistrate is augmented and that of the 
election diminished, whilst the public spirit of the 
local communities is less awakened and less influen- 
tial." 

Professor S. A. Galpin, in his valuable contribution 
to the ninth U. S. census, on the minor political 
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divisions in the several States, has made a classifica- 
tion of the different systems of local government now 
in force, which is the best, perhaps, that can be 
devised. 

The "town system," pure and simple, prevails only 
in New England. The "county system," so called 
from the fact that the administration of local affairs 
is intrusted to county officers, prevails in some seven- 
teen States in the South and West. The " compromise 
system," in which the administration is divided be- 
tween the town and county officers, prevails in the 
Middle and a portion of the Southern and Western 
States, comprising about two-thirds of the whole 
population of the country. In some of the Western 
States included under this head a township organiza- 
tion has been introduced which closely resembles the 
JN^ew England system. The powers of the townships 
are not quite as extensive as in New England; and 
they have no executive body with general powers of 
administration like the board of selectmen. In the 
State of Illinois, where the county system wias origi- 
nally established, the northern men who subsequently 
settled there, and who wanted to preserve their right 
of speaking and voting in town-meeting, succeeded in 
passing a general law authorizing the establishment 
of townships in counties where a majority of the 
voters were in favor of them; and the result has been 
that most of the counties have introduced the town 
system. 

With few exceptions the city governments which 
were originally estabhshed in this country copied the 
form of organization which, as we have seen, was com- 
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pleted in London as early as the year 1285. Lately 
there has been a disposition to change the form by 
eliminating one of the elective boards, and giving to 
the mayor and one body, called either a board of alder- 
men or a common council, the powers in relation to 
making by-laws and ordinances which formerly de- 
volved upon the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty. 

In some cities the executive powers originally given 
to the aldermen. and councilmen, or to the aldermen 
alone, have been transferred in whole or in part to 
boards or heads of departments appointed or nomi- 
nated by the mayor. The tendency in the large 
cities has been to confer upon the chief executive 
officer greater power, in order to fix responsibility, and 
thereby to secure greater efficiency. In some cases 
the appointment or removal of executive boards is 
controlled by the State authorities. 

Until quite recently city charters were granted only 
under special acts of the State Legislature ; and it was 
a popular notion that the rights granted under such 
charters could be changed or annulled only upon the 
petition of the corporation. But it is now a well-settled 
principle of law that legislative acts respecting munic- 
ipal corporations, not being in the nature of contracts, 
may be changed at pleasure where the constitutional 
rights of creditors and others are not invaded.^ 

During the last thirty years a number of States 
have amended their constitutions so as to prohibit the 
erection of municipal or other corporations by special 
laws; and the Legislatures of those States have passed 
laws grading the corporations according to their size, 

* Dillon on Municipal Corporations, § 36. 
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and establishing a system of government applicable 
to each grade or class. The evils of special leg- 
islation undoubtedly called for some remedy; but 
whether local self-govenunent will be improved by 
organizing all the cities, towns, and villages of a 
State like Pennsylvania, or Ohio, upon exactly the 
same model, taking into account only the extent of 
the population, and not its character, traditions, or 
the diversity of its interests, is somewhat questiona- 
ble. In the State of Pennsylvania the abuses which 
had grown out of special legislation for the city of 
Philadelphia probably had the most influence in 
securing the adoption of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion; but the prohibition has been rendered practically 
inoperative so far as that city is concerned, as it 
stands in the new municipal .code as the single repre- 
sentative of a class ; therefore those who are interested 
in procuring special legislation for the benefit of any 
scheme connected with the government of Philadel- 
phia have only to apply for certain legislation for 
^^ cities of the first class." 

Having completed the outline of our municipal sys- 
tem, let us turn back for a moment to note some of 
the more important points that may serve to indicate 
the tendencies to which the system is likely to be sub- 
jected in its future development. 

In England we find the townsmen maintaining 
their ancient rights of self-government against for- 
eign kings and feudal lords, and finally winning the 
recognition of those rights to the overthrow of feu- 
dalism. What tyranny failed to destroy under the 
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Norman kings was destroyed by the illiberal policy of 
the corporation councils and the trade guilds, and by 
the indifference of the people. The reform bill of 
1835 restored to the people the right of self-govern- 
ment; but the failure to exercise the right so as to 
satisfy the exacting demands of modern life has cre- 
ated a strong tendency to centralization. 

In this country we find that the original institutions 
of local government were largely copied, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from those with which the 
colonists were familiar in their old home. The suf- 
frage was restricted to the freemen, or the freemen 
and the freeholders. But instead of making close 
corporations, as they might have done, the several 
companies of adventurers pursued a policy directly 
the reverse of that which governed the municipal cor- 
porations in England. The check which the royal 
governors sought to impose upon the spread of free 
institutions roused in the people the love of freedom 
which led to the revolution. Since the revolution the 
right of suffrage has been extended until it is practi- 
cally free to all men. And now, owing to a variety 
of causes, — the indifference of the higher classes to 
the exercise of their rights, the direct exercise of 
authority upon the citizens by the National Govern- 
ment during the late war, the growth of population 
and the consequent loss of that homogeneity which 
is essential to the successful working of the New 
England town system, -^ a tendency to centralization 
is beginning to develop. It is shown in the disposi- 
tion everywhere manifested, to limit and define more 
strictly the powers of cities and towns in the expen- 
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diture of money and in the selection of their local 
officers. It is a significant fact that, not only in this 
country and in Great Britain, there is a marked ten- 
dency towards centralization in administration, but 
the tendency is to be seen in nearly all the govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe. It is not favored 
alone by those who cherish monarchical ideas. The 
German Socialists, who would confidently take a con- 
tract to make a new heaven as well as a new earth, 
demand a national administration which would destroy 
all local autonomy and all individuality. 

The revolutions and counter-revolutions which have 
occurred in France and Spain during the present cen- 
tury, and which have destroyed all feeling of perma- 
nence in the government of the time, are due more 
than anything else to the destruction of the old mu- 
nicipal system. The ancient commune, which had a 
government of its own and a life of its own, is now 
^^ a mere wheel in the machinery which moves obedi- 
ent to the central power." ^ There are no local insti- 
tutions of government which the people can call their 
own, or for the maintenance of which they care to 
contend. 

It seems to me that the spirit which led the French 
to destroy their old institutions exists in a somewhat 
modified form among our people in the new States of 
the West. It may be seen in the contempt for every- 
thing that bears the stamp of age, or rests on prece- 
dents ; and in the readiness to introduce new and 
untried methods in local government. 'No system is 
allowed to continue in operation long enough to ob- 

^ Laveleye, Primitive Property, p. 63. 
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tain any hold upon the respect or confidence of the 
people; and, as a consequence, the people are being 
educated up to a point where the loss of local auton- 
omy would be viewed with indifierence. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the local government was pulled to 
pieces and reconstructed so often that the tax-payers 
finally welcomed the action of Congress which de- 
prived them of all their rights of self-government. 
I cannot enforce the point that I desire to make, and 
conclude this address, better than by quoting a few 
words from an address delivered by Professor Wm. 
G. Sumner, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Brown University, in 1877. ^^ We must," he says, 
^^ abandon all hope of finding an absolutely ^best' 
system of government, or one which will alter any 
of the conditions of human life, except by undoing 
the mischief which mistaken effort may have done. 
If we study human nature and human history we 
find that civil institutions are only ^ better' and ^best' 
relatively to the people for whom they exist, and 
that they can be so called only as they are more 
closely adjusted to the circumstances of the nation 
in question. . . . The science of politics consists 
in such study of history as shall discern the nature 
and laws of civil society, and the general principles 
for attaining its ends. The art of politics consists in 
finding means for the ends of civil society, as the 
needs arise, under the general rules which the science 
has derived from the study of a long and wide ex- 
perience." 
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